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Program  I 


READING  FOR  PLEASURE 

Reading  for  pleasure  means  for  most  of  us  the  reading  of 
novels.  In  fact,  according  to  Bernard  De  Voto  in  The  World  of 
Fiction,  we  need  novels  as  we  need  food.  "In  the  world  of  fiction 
we  can  indulge  in  the  fantasies  that  we  all  need  to  live  by  . . .  We 
extend  our  horizons  and  share  experience  beyond  the  small 
compass  of  our  daily  lives  . . .  We  can — if  the  writer  is  skillful 
enough — perceive  some  pattern  and  meaning  in  human  exist- 
ence. We  can  even  find  courage  to  meet  tragedy  or  terror  in  our 
own  lives;  we  have  met  it  before  in  the  world  of  fiction."  The 
author  discusses  not  only  the  reader  in  relation  to  the  novel, 
but  the  writer  as  well.  What  kind  of  person  is  a  novelist?  Why 
does  he  write  novels?  What  happens  when  he  writes  one  and 
what  does  it  mean?  Mr.  De  Voto,  who  is  himself  a  novelist, 
analyzes  the  techniques  of  writing  fiction  and  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that,  while  fashions  in  reading  and  writing  may  change, 
"The  stubborn  fact  will  always  remain  that  fiction  is  stories 
about  people." 

"Books  came  to  America  with  its  first  colonists,  and  reading, 
for  profit  or  pleasure,  has  ever  since  been  an  integral  part  of  the 
life  of  this  land."  In  The  Popular  Book,  James  Hart  traces  the 
course  of  literary  taste  in  this  country  from  the  first  best-seller, 
the  Bay  Psalm  Book  of  1640,  to  Irwin  Shaw's  The  Young  Lions, 
Books  read  for  pleasure  have  always  reflected  the  life  and  thought 
of  their  time,  and  Mr.  Hart  has  written  not  only  a  literary  but 
a  social  history  of  America,  full  of  fascinating  bits  of  informa- 
tion about  the  Puritans,  who  were  great  readers,  the  Victorians, 
who  wept  happily  over  St.  Elmo  and  The  Wide,  Wide  World,  and 
the  readers  of  our  own  century,  whose  tastes,  as  reflected  in  the 
best-seller  lists,  have  ranged  from  The  Girl  of  the  Limberlost 
to  the  murder  mysteries  of  Erie  Stanley  Gardner.  Mr.  Hart's 
thesis,  developed  with  erudition  and  wit,  is  that  "the  book  that 
is  most  popular  pleases  the  reader  because  it  is  shaped  by  the 
same  forces  that  mold  his  non-reading  hours,  so  that  its  disposi- 
tions and  convictions,  its  language  and  subjects  re-create  the 
sense  of  the  present." 
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Reading  for  Pleasure 


1.  The  Storyteller's  Art 

The  World  of  Fiction,  by  Bernard  De  Voto 

Give  a  brief  sketch  of  Mr.  De  Voto's  life,  and  mention  some  of  his 
earlier  books. 

Discuss  the  author's  theory  that  the  novel  is  primarily  a  story,  and 
comment  on  present  day  writers  who  apparently  disagree  with  this  theory. 

Discuss  Mr.  De  Veto's  idea  that  the  novel  is  inevitably  autobiography; 
the  result  of  the  author's  conscious  and  sub-conscious  experiences. 

Comment  on  the  author's  analysis  of  the  novel  reader;  how  and  why 
he  reads,  and  the  effect  the  reading  has  on  him. 

Do  you  feel  that  reading  this  book  has  helped  to  clarify  your  thinking 
in  regard  to  fiction? 
Additional  Reading : 

Aspects  of  the  Novel,  by  E.  M.  Forster 

The  Shape  of  Books  to  Come,  by  James  Donald  Adams 

2.  America's  Literary  Tastes 

The  Popular  Book,  by  James  D.  Hart 

Trace  the  history  of  popular  reading  in  America  from  the  time  of  the 
Pilgrims  to  the  present,  relating  literary  tastes  to  the  social  background 
of  each  era. 

Discuss  the  popular  poets.  Why  do  you  think  the  general  public  is  no 
longer  interested  in  poetry? 

Discuss  the  vogue  of  the  historical  novel,  now  having  a  revival.  Of  the 
religious  novel. 

Comment  on  the  popular  novels  of  the  early  twentieth  century,  and 
compare  with  the  best-sellers  of  today. 

Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Hart's  conclusion  that  the  popular  book  owes  its 
appeal  to  the  fact  that  it  "re-creates  the  sense  of  the  present"? 

Additional  Reading: 

Classics  and  Commercials,  by  Edmund  Wilson 


Program  ii 


WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE  AND  FANNY  BURNEY 

The  Shakespeare  most  of  us  have  known  is  little  more  than  a 
familiar  name,  and  the  picture  of  an  Elizabethan  gentleman 
with  neat  moustache  and  high,  bald  brow,  who  may  or  may  not 
have  written  the  greatest  plays  and  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
poetry  in  the  English  language.  But  Marchette  Chute,  in 
Shakespeare  of  London,  presents  us  with  the  warmly  human 
figure  of  the  author-actor-poet  as  he  was  seen  by  his  contem- 
poraries, using  only  material  written  during  his  lifetime,  or  by 
men  who  actually  knew  him.  Shakespeare,  whose  genius  was 
universal,  was  very  much  the  man  of  his  time  and  of  his  town, 
and  Miss  Chute  has  drawn  a  vivid  picture  of  sixteenth  century 
London,  and  of  the  people  who  flocked  to  the  playhouses.  It  is 
a  vital,  lusty,  colorful  age  that  comes  to  life  for  us  in  these  de- 
lightful pages. 

By  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  English  had 
become  much  more  sedate.  In  fact,  life  at  the  court  of  George  III, 
where  Fanny  Burney  was  a  lady  in  waiting  to  Queen  Charlotte, 
was  exceedingly  dull.  Fanny's  story,  however,  as  told  by  Emily 
Hahn  in  A  Degree  of  Prudery,  is  highly  entertaining.  The  prim 
little  daughter  of  a  London  music  master,  Fanny  observed  the 
fashionable  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  came  to  her  father's 
house,  and  put  them  all  into  a  quietly  satirical  novel  called  Eve- 
lina. As  a  successful  writer  Miss  Burney  was  made  much  of  by 
English  society,  and  as  a  young  lady  of  irreproachable  morals  she 
i  was  invited  to  become  Keeper  of  the  Queen's  Robes.  But  after 
i  six  years  at  court,  years  in  which  the  only  lively  incident  oc- 
;  curred  when  the  poor  mad  king  pursued  Fanny  down  a  garden 
path,  she  resigned.  And  at  forty-one  she  married  M.  d'Arblay, 
I  a  French  emigre  who  had  been  adjutant-general  to  Lafayette. 
Fanny  wrote  other  novels,  although  none  of  them  was  as  suc- 
cessful as  the  first ;  she  knew  the  famous  people  of  her  day,  and 
was  a  particular  friend  of  Dr.  Johnson;  and  she  lived  in  a  period 
that  is  especially  interesting  to  American  readers. 
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Reading  for  Pleasure 


1.  A  Genius  and  His  World 

Shakespeare  of  London,  by  Marchette  Chute 

Tell  a  little  about  the  author,  and  the  way  in  which  she  selected  the 
material  for  her  book. 

Describe  the  town  of  Stratford  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  discuss  Shakespeare's  family  and  his  boyhood. 

Discuss  theatrical  production  in  Shakespeare's  time. 

Describe  the  life  and  the  people  of  Elizabethan  London. 

Give  a  brief  summary  of  Shakespeare's  life.  Mention  Miss  Chute's 
treatment  of  some  of  the  legends  that  have  grown  up  about  him. 
Additional  Reading: 

Geoffrey  Chaucer  of  England,  by  Marchette  Chute 

Life  in  Shakespeare's  England,  by  John  D.  Wilson 

2.  A  Novelist  at  King  George's  Court 

A  Degree  of  Prudery,  by  Emily  Hahn 

Tell  something  about  the  author,  and  mention  some  of  her  earlier  books. 
Give  a  brief  sketch  of  Fanny  Burney's  life. 

Contrast  eighteenth  century  England  with  the  England  of  Shakespeare's 
time. 

Discuss  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Thrale,  and  their  relations  with  Fanny 
Burney. 

Describe  Fanny's  career  at  court,  and  the  domestic  life  of  King  George 
and  Queen  Charlotte. 
A  dditional  Reading : 

America's  Last  King,  by  Manfred  S.  Guttmacher 

Samuel  Johnson,  by  Joseph  W.  Krutch 

Evelina,  by  Fanny  Burney  (This  is  long  out  of  print,  but  it  may  be 
possible  to  find  a  copy.) 


Program  hi 


TWO  VALIANT  WOMEN 

Readers  of  Conrad  Richter's  earlier  novels,  The  Trees  and 
The  Fields,  will  remember  Sayward  Luckett  as  the  child  of  a 
backwoods  family  that  moved  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  wilder- 
ness as  new  settlements  of  the  advancing  frontier  encroached 
on  their  isolation.  Married  to  Porteus  Wheeler,  Sayward  lived 
and  brought  up  her  nine  children  in  the  Ohio  village  of  Moon- 
shine Church.  And  now,  in  The  Town,  a  thriving  community 
has  grown  up  where  Sayward  had  once  helped  to  clear  the  great 
trees,  and  where  her  corn  once  grew.  To  the  people  of  the  town, 
now  renamed  Americus,  Sayward  in  her  old  age  has  become 
almost  a  living  legend.  The  illiterate  "woodsy,"  in  her  fine  brick 
house,  is  the  "last  pioneer,"  whose  long  life  has  bridged  the  gap 
between  the  Revolutionary  and  the  Civil  wars,  between  frontier 
and  urban  civilizations.  The  story  of  one  woman's  full  and  useful 
life,  The  Town  is  also  the  story  of  America's  coming  of  age. 

Tempie  Hamper,  in  Carlyle  Tillery's  first  novel,  Red  Bone 
Woman,  is  a  twentieth  century  primitive.  Barred  from  the 
schools  and  the  social  life  of  the  community  because  they  are 
believed  to  be  mulattoes,  the  Red  Bones  of  Southeastern  Louisi- 
ana insist  with  stubborn  pride  that  they  are  part  Indian.  They 
call  themselves  "Spanish  Whites"  and  stand  aloof  from  their 
neighbors,  white  and  black.  When  Mr.  Randall,  a  desperately 
lonely  widower  whose  children  have  grown  up  and  left  the  re- 
mote, run-down  farm,  marries  Tempie,  Henry  County  is  scan- 
dalized. Mr.  Randall  himself,  a  decent,  kindly  man,  is  deeply 
troubled  by  the  thought  that  he  may  be  living  with  a  woman  of 
colored  blood.  But  as  the  years  go  by,  and  as  he  realizes  her 
honesty  and  strength,  he  learns  to  love  and  to  respect  his  wife, 
and  together  they  fight  to  win  social  acceptance  for  their  chil- 
dren. This  is  not  primarily  a  novel  on  the  race  problem,  although 
discrimination  against  a  small  minority  is  the  tragic  underlying 
theme.  It  is,  rather,  the  warmly  human  story  of  the  relationship 
between  a  man  and  a  woman,  told  with  sympathy,  insight,  and 
earthy  humor. 
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Heading  for  Pleasure 


1.  The  Last  Pioneer 

The  Town,  by  Conrad  Richter 

Give  a  brief  resume  of  the  two  earlier  books  in  the  trilogy:  The  Trees 

and  The  Fields. 

Sketch  the  historical  background  of  Sayward's  life;  the  wars,  the  west- 
ward movement,  and  the  growth  of  cities. 

Show  how  Sayward  in  her  character  as  well  as  in  her  experiences 
typifies  the  pioneer  woman. 

Do  you  feel  that  the  author  succeeds  in  making  Sayward  a  real  person 
as  well  as  a  symbol? 

Discuss  Chauncey,  the  youngest  child,  and  his  revolt  against  every- 
thing his  mother  stood  for.  Do  you  think  this  feeling  of  revolt  is  typical 
of  the  children  of  strong  parents? 

Select  a  passage  that  particularly  appeals  to  you  for  reading  aloud. 
Additional  Reading: 

The  Trees,  by  Conrad  Richter 

The  Fields,  by  Conrad  Richter 

2.  Spanish  White 

Red  Bone  Woman,  by  Carlyle  Tillery 

Describe  the  setting  of  the  novel:  a  run-down  rural  section  of  South- 
eastern Louisiana  in  the  days  of  Huey  Long  and  the  Depression. 

Discuss  the  origin  and  lives  of  the  "Red  Bones."  Do  you  think  their 
poverty  and  their  "backwardness"  are  due  to  innate  characteristics,  or 
are  the  results  of  their  social  ostracism? 

Discuss  the  characters  of  Tempie  and  Mr.  Randall.  Do  you  feel  that 
they  are  real  people? 

The  children  are  especially  well  drawn.  Describe  their  experiences 
at  school. 

Read  a  passage  aloud  to  show  the  author's  style. 
Additional  Reading: 

The  Great  Big  Doorstep,  by  Edwin  P.  O'Donnell 
Louisiana  Hayride,  by  Harnett  T.  Kane 


Program  iv 


OUR  NEW  ENGLAND  LEGACY 

Every  school  child  is  familiar  with  the  great  men  of  New 
England's  golden  age,  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Longfellow  and  the 
rest  of  that  brilliant  company.  And  now,  in  her  delightful  biog- 
raphy, The  Peabody  Sisters  of  Salem,  Louise  Tharp  tells  the 
story  of  three  distinguished  women  of  that  era.  Elizabeth,  the 
eldest,  was  the  founder  of  the  kindergarten  in  America ;  a  vital, 
managing  woman,  whose  warm  heart  and  infectious  enthusiasms 
won  friends  ail  her  long  life.  Elizabeth  taught  in  Bronson  Al- 
cott's  ill-fated  Temple  School,  she  was  for  a  time  William  Ellery 
Channing's  unpaid  secretary,  and  her  book  store  in  Boston  was 
a  gathering  place  for  writers,  philosophers  and  artists.  Mary, 
the  second  sister,  married  Horace  Mann  and  went  with  him  to 
Ohio  when  he  became  president  of  Antioch  College.  Mary,  too, 
was  a  teacher  and  with  her  subtle  sense  of  humor,  her  charm, 
and  her  strength  of  character,  she  was  a  true  helpmate  to  her 
educator  husband.  The  most  appealing  of  the  three  sisters  was 
Sophia,  transformed  by  her  love  for  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  from 
a  fragile  semi-invalid  into  a  radiantly  happy  woman. 

When  Abba  May  and  Bronson  Alcott  were  married  the  Pea- 
body  sisters  were  at  the  wedding,  and  the  association  between 
the  two  families  continued  for  years,  with  reservations  on  both 
sides.  In  Madeleine  Stern's  Louisa  May  Alcott  we  see  the  family 
of  Little  Women  as  it  was  in  real  life ;  the  idealistic,  impractical 
father,  the  hardworking,  humorous  mother,  and  the  four  girls 
who  have  been  immortalized  as  Meg,  Jo,  Beth  and  Amy.  For  the 
general  reader  this  biography,  reading  almost  like  a  novel,  has 
the  perennial  appeal  of  the  Cinderella  story,  with  its  poor,  plain 
heroine  who  won  fame  and  fortune.  But  the  book's  lasting  value 
lies  in  the  author's  reconstruction  of  the  life  and  thought  of 
nineteenth  century  New  England.  We  see  Bronson  Alcott's 
progressive  school,  too  far  ahead  of  its  time  to  survive;  the 
Utopian  experiment  at  Fruitlands;  and  the  soldiers'  hospital 
in  Washington  where  Louisa  nursed  during  the  early  years  of 
the  Civil  War.  And  the  Abolitionists  and  Temperance  workers, 
the  novelists  and  the  Transcendentalists  of  nearly  a  hundred 
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Reading  for  Pleasure 


years  ago  seem  surprisingly  modern  to  their  twentieth  century 
descendants. 

1.  Three  Sisters 

The  Peabody  Sisters  of  Salem,  by  Louise  Hall  Tharp 

Discuss  the  cultural  atmosphere  of  the  Peabody's  New  England,  and 
mention  some  of  their  illustrious  friends  and  neighbors. 

Discuss  the  lives  of  the  sisters  and  their  influence  on  the  life  and  thought 
of  their  time. 

Mention  instances  to  show  that  the  names  of  Peabody  and  Horace  Mann 
are  still  revered  in  the  educational  world. 

Describe  the  Mann's  experiences  at  Antioch. 

Tell  about  the  Hawthornes;  their  secluded  life  at  "Castle  Dismal," 
and  the  effect  of  Nathaniel's  marriage  on  the  other  members  of  the  family. 

Discuss  the  author's  style,  and  select  a  passage  for  reading  aloud. 
Additional  Reading: 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  by  Mark  Van  Doren 

The  Flowering  of  Neiv  England,  by  Van  Wyck  Brooks 

2.  "Duty's  Faithful  Child" 

Louisa  May  Alcott,  by  Madeleine  B.  Stern 

Discuss  Bronson  Alcott,  his  work  and  his  place  among  the  writers 
and  philosophers  of  his  time. 

Vernon  Parrington  says  that  Mrs.  Alcott  "must  have  been  one  of  the 
pleasantest  people  in  transcendental  Concord."  Discuss  her  character  and 
her  gallant,  almost  single-handed  efforts  to  bring  up  her  four  girls. 

Describe  the  early,  difficult  years  of  the  Alcott  family. 

Tell  about  Louisa's  experiences  in  the  Army  hospital. 

Sketch  the  later  years  of  success  and  fame. 

Discuss  Miss  Alcott's  writings,  the  melodramatic  thrillers  written  for 
sensation  magazines  and  the  books  for  girls.  What  is  it  that  has  given 
Little  Women  and  the  others  their  lasting  and  international  popularity? 

Additional  Reading: 

Louisa  May  Alcott,  by  Katharine  Anthony 

Marmee,  by  Sanford  Sayler 

The  Mauve  Decade,  by  Thomas  Beer  (p.  1-27) 


Program  v 


PERIOD  PIECES 

In  an  age  whose  manners,  morals,  and  literary  style  reflect 
the  chaos  of  a  world  in  turmoil,  it  is  refreshing  to  turn  back  to 
the  fiction  of  a  more  substantial  era.  The  present  revival  of  in- 
terest in  the  novels  of  Edith  Wharton  and  Henry  James  is  per- 
haps an  expression  of  nostalgia  for  the  days  when  "society  was 
clearly  stratified,"  when  emotions  in  fiction  as  well  as  in  life 
were  restrained  by  the  conventions,  and  when  good  writing 
had  elegance  and  form.  An  Edith  Wharton  Treasury,  edited  by 
Arthur  Hobson  Quinn,  is  a  collection  from  Mrs.  Wharton's 
writings,  and  includes  a  full  length  novel,  three  short  novels, 
and  eight  short  stories.  In  place  and  time  the  selections  range 
from  New  York  in  the  eighteen-fifties  to  Rome  in  the  nineteen- 
thirties,  but  the  subject  is  always  New  York  Society,  the  city 
and  the  class  that  Mrs.  Wharton  knew  so  well  and  understood 
so  clearly.  Her  heroines,  whether  they  rebel  against  the  rigid 
mores  of  their  time  and  place,  or  conform,  are  too  warmly  alive 
to  seem  dated,  though  they  live  in  a  world  that  is  forever 
vanished. 

Well-mannered,  upper-middle-class  New  York,  shortly  before 
the  Civil  War,  is  also  the  setting  for  Henry  James'  Washington 
Square.  This  brief  novel,  staged  and  filmed  under  the  title  The 
Heiress,  was  written  in  the  author's  early  period,  before  he  had 
developed  the  obscure  style  that  many  readers  find  so  baffling. 
It  is  the  story  of  a  dull,  plain,  good  girl,  brought  up  by  a  coldly 
intellectual  father,  who  has  given  her  ironic  understanding  in 
place  of  love.  Catherine,  who  has  never  known  affection,  gives 
all  her  devotion  to  the  handsome  young  fortune-hunter  who 
courts  her  so  skillfully.  Her  pitiful  little  romance  is  ruthlessly 
destroyed  by  her  father,  but  it  is  Catherine  who  triumphs  in  the 
end  over  father  and  lover.  This  is  a  novel  of  character,  of  subtle 
relationships,  of  tensions  and  desires  that  live  beneath  a  surface 
of  Victorian  propriety.  It  is,  too,  a  quietly  acute  study  of  a  sec- 
tion of  American  society  a  century  ago. 
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1.  The  Four  Hundred  and  Others 

An  Edith  Wharton  Treasury,  edited  by  Arthur  Hobson  Quinn 

Give  a  brief  sketch  of  Edith  Wharton's  life  and  background — of  the 
society  that  was  "good  in  the  most  prosaic  sense  of  the  term  ...  its  only 
interest  for  the  generality  of  readers  lies  in  the  fact  of  its  sudden  and  total 
extinction." 

Describe  New  York  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Give  a  resume  of  one  of  the  stories  in  the  Treasury. 

Show  how  Mrs.  Wharton  portrays  the  segment  of  society  to  which  she 
herself  belonged,  with  affection  as  well  as  satire. 

Discuss  the  statement  by  Robert  Morss  Lovett  that  "Mrs.  Wharton  is 
first  of  all  a  novelist  of  civilization,  absorbed  in  the  somewhat  mechanical 
operations  of  culture,  preoccupied  with  the  upper  (and  inner)  class,  and 
loyal  to  the  theory  of  the  art  of  fiction  as  set  forth  by  Henry  James." 

Read  aloud  a  passage  to  show  the  author's  clear,  distinguished  style. 
Additional  Reading: 

Portrait  of  Edith  Wharton,  by  Percy  Lubbock 

A  Backward  Glance,  by  Edith  Wharton 

2.   The  Heiress 

Washington  Square,  by  Henry  James 

Give  a  resume  of  James'  life,  and  discuss  his  place  in  literature. 
Give  a  brief  outline  of  the  story. 

Describe  the  setting  of  Washington  Square — the  city  in  the  pre-Civil 
War  era,  and  the  social  life  and  conventions  of  the  well-to-do  business  and 
professional  class. 

Discuss  the  characters  in  the  story,  and  their  relationships  with  each 
other.  Do  you  feel  that  Dr.  Sloper  actually  enjoys  his  daughter's  suf- 
fering? 

It  has  been  said  that  all  of  Henry  James'  novels  are  deeply  moral. 
What  do  you  consider  the  moral  of  Washington  Squarel 

A.  B.  Guthrie  says  that  "The  historical  novel  gives  a  richer  sense  of 
the  present."    Discuss  this  statement  in  relation  to  the  Edith  Wharton 
Treasury  and  Washington  Square. 
Additional  Reading: 

Eight  Collected  Tales  of  Henry  James,  edited  by  Edna  Kenton 

The  Pilgrimage  of  Henry  James,  by  Van  Wyck  Brooks 

Henry  James,  Man  and  Author,  by  Pelham  Edgar 


PROGRAM  VI 


MAN  AGAINST  HIMSELF 

Ever  since  Captain  Ahab  pursued  the  white  whale  into  the 
realm  of  madness  and  death  the  man  against  himself  has  been  a 
recurrent  figure  in  American  literature.  Driven  by  pride,  self- 
hate,  or  contempt  for  the  normal  world,  these  tragic  creatures 
are  impelled  to  destruction  by  motives  that  may  be  as  psycho- 
logically sound  as  they  are  artistically  effective.  In  World 
Enough  and  Time,  by  Robert  Penn  Warren,  we  have  an  historical 
novel  of  Kentucky  in  the  middle  nineteenth  century.  Full  of 
color  and  action,  of  political  intrigue  and  social  drama,  it  can  be 
read  simply  as  romantic  fiction.  But  it  is  essentially  the  story 
of  a  lonely,  driven  man  who  has  rejected  common  humanity  and 
who  is  fearfully  and  inevitably  punished.  If  Jeremiah  Beaumont 
had  killed  Colonel  Fort  in  a  duel  to  avenge  the  seduction  of  his 
wife,  he  would  have  been  a  hero  in  the  eyes  of  his  frontier 
neighbors.  But  Jeremiah,  bound  to  be  his  own  enemy,  has  always 
been  unable  to  comprehend  or  conform  to  the  laws  of  society. 
In  his  secret  murder  of  the  Colonel  he  tries  to  satisfy  his  ro- 
mantic dream  of  himself  as  a  hero,  but  succeeds  only  in  bringing 
disgrace  and  death  to  Rachel  and  himself. 

In  The  Traitor  William  L.  Shirer  tells  the  story  of  another 
self -exiled  spirit;  a  man  of  our  own  time,  whose  prototype  in 
actual  life  is  a  familiar  name  to  newspaper  readers.  Oliver 
Knight  grew  up  in  a  small  Illinois  town,  resenting  his  lower 
middle  class  family  and  the  second-rate  university  where  he  was 
not  asked  to  join  a  fraternity.  Rejection  by  his  first  sweetheart, 
and  repeated  professional  failures  have  contributed  to  his  pic- 
ture of  himself  as  a  man  set  apart  from  his  happier,  more  suc- 
cessful fellows.  And  as  a  foreign  correspondent  in  Berlin, 
influenced  by  his  Nazi  mistress  and  the  flattery  of  German  ac- 
quaintances, he  comes  to  feel  contempt  for  democracy  and  a 
slavish  admiration  for  force.  With  every  victory  of  the  German 
armies  Oliver  draws  further  apart  from  his  colleagues,  and 
after  Pearl  Harbor  he  makes  his  fatal  decision.  This  is  an  ab- 
sorbing story  of  Germany  during  the  war,  beginning  with  the 
last  night  of  August,  1939,  and  ending  six  years  later  with  the 
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arrival  of  victorious  Americans  in  Berlin.  The  book  is  not  a 
literary  masterpiece,  but  the  author's  familiarity  with  the  events 
and  people  of  whom  he  writes,  and  his  acute  analysis  of  the  roots 
of  treason  make  it  both  enlightening  and  timely. 

1.  Mind  in  Conflict 

World  Enough  and  Time,  by  Robert  Penn  Warren 

Discuss  the  author's  life  and  his  earlier  writings. 

Sketch  the  political  and  social  background  of  the  story. 

Give  a  brief  resume  of  the  actual  case  from  which  the  story  is  taken, 
and  of  other  authors  who  have  written  about  it.  How  did  Warren  obtain 
his  material,  and  how  did  he  alter  the  facts  in  his  novel?  Do  you  feel 
that  these  changes  were  justified? 

Discuss  the  characters  of  Jeremiah,  Rachel  and  Colonel  Fort.  Do  you 
think  of  them  as  actual  people,  or  as  symbolic  figures? 

Malcolm  Cowley  compares  Jeremiah  to  Peer  Gynt,  wandering  in  search 
of  a  reason  for  living.    Do  you  agree  with  this  comparison? 

World  Enough  and  Time  may  be  read  as  a  political  novel  of  early  days 
in  Kentucky;  as  melodrama;  as  a  tragic  romance;  or  as  a  psychological 
novel.    Discuss  these  various  aspects  of  the  book. 
Additional  Reading: 

All  the  King's  Men,  by  Robert  Penn  Warren 

Man  Against  Himself,  by  Karl  Menninger 

2.  Seeds  of  Treason 

The  Traitor,  by  William  L.  Shirer 

Discuss  Mr.  Shirer's  career  as  writer  and  radio  commentator.  Do  you 
get  the  impression  that  Jack  Goodman  in  the  story  is  actually  expressing 
the  author's  views  and  reliving  many  of  Shirer's  experiences? 

Describe  the  events  and  the  atmosphere  of  Berlin  just  before  and  during 
the  war. 

Discuss  the  various  types  of  Germans  and  Americans  met  in  the  book. 

Discuss  Oliver's  gradual  descent  into  treason.  What  were  the  under- 
lying causes,  and  what  the  immediate  causes? 

Comment  on  the  parallel  between  the  post-war  past,  as  described  by 
Mr.  Shirer,  and  the  cold  war  present. 
Additional  Reading: 

Berlin  Diary,  by  William  L.  Shirer 

The  Meaning  of  Treason,  by  Rebecca  West 


PROGRAM  VII 


"STORIES  ABOUT  PEOPLE" 

A  Fearful  Joy,  by  Joyce  Gary,  is  a  long,  sprawling,  colorful 
novel  of  English  life,  written  in  the  great  popular  tradition  of 
Defoe  and  Dickens.  Beginning  in  the  heart  of  the  Victorian 
era,  it  carries  its  exuberant  heroine,  Tabitha,  into  England's 
Socialist  age,  and  paints  a  picture  of  society  at  many  levels. 
From  the  day  she  runs  away  from  her  dull  home  in  a  London 
suburb  with  the  rascally  Dick  Bonser,  Tabitha  never  knows 
boredom  again.  In  her  long  and  tumultuous  life  she  meets 
artists  and  writers,  industrialists  and  politicians,  nobility  and 
gentry,  working  girls,  prostitutes,  and  rogues  of  both  sexes,  and 
in  all  her  ups  and  downs  she  keeps  her  fine  zest  for  living.  This 
is  social  history  as  well  as  the  story  of  one  woman's  life,  and 
through  the  eyes  of  the  heroine  we  see  the  almost  incredible 
changes  in  thought  and  manners  and  the  mechanics  of  living  that 
have  come  about  in  a  single  generation.  Tabitha,  herself,  as  a 
very  old  lady  sitting  on  a  park  bench  in  the  sun,  knows  "a  fearful 
joy"  at  being  alive.  And  it  is  this  joy  in  life,  with  all  its  suf- 
fering and  its  disappointments,  that  is  the  theme  of  Mr.  Cary's 
novel. 

Enid  Bagnold's  world,  unlike  Mr.  Cary's,  is  circumscribed 
and  select — a  vignette  rather  than  a  panorama.  In  The  Loved 
and  Envied  she  writes  of  the  vanishing  world  of  fashionable 
international  society.  Her  men  and  women,  all  of  them  middle 
aged  or  elderly,  have  passed  through  two  great  wars,  their  lives 
and  fortunes  very  little  affected.  With  wealth,  beauty  and  charm, 
with  leisure  for  intellectual  and  artistic  pursuits,  they  are,  to 
outside  observers,  the  loved  and  envied.  And  the  author,  who 
was  born  to  this  society,  explores  its  transitory  life  with  a  bril- 
liantly authentic  touch.  Lady  Maclean,  still  beautiful  and  still 
fascinating  at  fifty-three,  her  ugly  daughter,  her  friends;  the 
Duke,  the  Duchess,  the  Vicomte  and  his  aging  mistress,  all 
come  to  life  in  this  tragi-comedy  of  manners. 
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1.   Zest  for  Life 

A  Fearful  Joy,  by  Joyce  Cary 

Give  a  brief  discussion  of  the  author's  life  and  of  his  other  works. 

Describe  the  setting  of  the  story,  and  comment  on  A  Fearful  Joy  as 
social  history. 

Discuss  the  theme  of  the  novel.  Do  you  feel  that  the  author's  view  of 
life  is  realistic  or  romantic? 

Discuss  your  favorite  characters.  Do  they  remind  you  at  all  of  the 
people  in  Dickens'  novels? 

Comment  on  the  author's  style.  Do  you  think  his  use  of  the  present 
tense  adds  to  the  illusion  of  reality,  or  do  you  feel  that  it  is  an  affectation? 
Additional  Reading: 

The  Horse's  Mouth,  by  Joyce  Cary 

The  Good  Companions,  by  John  Boynton  Priestly 

Moll  Flanders,  by  Daniel  Defoe 

2.  The  Beautiful  People 

The  Loved  and  Envied,  by  Enid  Bagnold 

Sketch  Miss  Bagnold's  life  and  her  earlier  books. 

Describe  the  setting  of  the  novel;  Paris  and  its  environs  after  the 
second  world  war. 

Discuss  the  characters  in  The  Loved  and  Envied,  the  "flower  of  conti- 
nental civilization."  Do  you  think  that  society  can  well  afford  to  dispense 
with  them,  or  are  beauty  and  charm  their  own  excuse  for  being? 

Discuss  the  style.  Do  you  think  the  use  of  flashbacks  to  tell  the  story 
is  effective? 

Select  a  passage  for  reading  aloud. 
Additional  Reading: 

Serena  Blandish,  by  Enid  Bagnold 

All  Passion  Spent,  by  Victoria  Sackville-West 
or 

The  Edwardians,  by  Victoria  Sackville-West 


PROGRAM  VIII 

WILLIAM  FAULKNER  AND  THE  NOBEL  PRIZE 

The  Nobel  Prize  for  Literature,  held  over  from  1949  because 
the  members  of  the  Swedish  Academy  could  not  agree  on  a  can- 
didate, was  awarded  in  1950  to  William  Faulkner.  This  Southern 
novelist,  whose  books  form  the  chronicle  of  mythical  Yoknapa- 
tawpha  County,  is  more  highly  esteemed  and  perhaps  better  un- 
derstood in  Europe  than  in  his  native  Mississippi.  His  novels, 
The  Sound  and  the  Fury,  Light  in  August,  As  I  Lay  Dying  and 
others,  are  regional  but  seldom  provincial.  With  their  atmosphere 
of  horror  and  decay,  of  dying  tradition,  and  of  man's  inhumani- 
ty, Faulkner's  books  have  a  melancholy  significance  for  all  the 
Western  world. 

In  The  Collected  Stories  of  William  Faulkner  we  find  all  the 
varieties  of  the  author's  writings.  Violence,  terror,  comedy,  irony 
and  pathos  are  in  these  pictures  of  a  haunted  land  that  is  at  once 
Mississippi  and  the  World.  The  forty-two  entries,  formerly  pub- 
lished in  books  and  magazines,  have  been  arranged  under  six 
topographical  headings;  The  Country,  whose  people  have  an 
earthy  wisdom;  The  Village;  The  Wilderness,  with  stories  of 
Northern  Mississippi  in  the  early  nineteenth  century;  grimly 
humorous  stories  of  World  War  I  in  The  Wasteland;  The  Middle 
Ground,  with  eleven  selections  that  include  some  of  the  most 
powerful  and  haunting  of  Faulkner's  writing ;  and  the  metaphy- 
sical tales  of  the  final  section,  Beyond.  For  the  reader  who  is  not 
familiar  with  Faulkner's  work,  this  collection  will  be  an  ideal  in- 
troduction to  one  of  America's  greatest  living  artists — a  writer 
whose  imagination  and  poetic  insight  transcend  the  rules  of  writ- 
ing and  literary  criticism. 

In  his  handwritten  will,  Alfred  Nobel  specified  "one  share  to 
the  person  who  shall  have  produced  in  the  field  of  Literature  the 
most  distinguished  work  of  an  idealistic  nature."  But  idealism 
being  somewhat  outmoded  in  this  materialistic  age,  the  jury  pre- 
sented the  award  to  William  Faulkner  on  the  unquestioned  lit- 
erary merit  of  the  entire  body  of  his  work. 
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1.  The  Haunted  Land 

The  Collected  Stories  of  William  Faulkner 

Sketch  Faulkner's  life,  his  family  background,  and  his  position  in  Ameri- 
can literature. 

Describe  the  Mississippi  country  of  which  Faulkner  writes;  the  land  and 
the  people. 

Discuss  the  author's  style.  In  spite  of  blurred,  obscure  passages  what  is 
it  that  gives  Faulkner's  work  such  a  powerful  effect  on  the  mind  and  imagi- 
nation of  the  reader? 

Y/hat  is  the  quality  that  makes  this  regional  writing  comprehensible  to 
readers  far  removed  in  geography  and  spirit  from  our  Deep  South? 

Give  a  resume  of  one  of  the  stories,  and  show  how  the  author  builds  up 
his  effects  and  brings  his  characters  to  life. 

Sometimes  Faulkner's  writing  has  the  same  poetic  quality  as  parts  of 
Thomas  Wolfe's.  Select  a  passage  to  read  aloud  that  will  illustrate  this 
quality.  The  last  paragraph  in  the  story  Shall  Not  Perish  is  particularly 
effective. 

This  collection  of  short  stories  won  the  National  Book  Award  for  fic- 
tion.   Give  a  brief  description  of  the  award. 
Additional  Reading : 

The  Portable  Faulkner,  edited  by  Malcolm  Cowley 

2.  The  Nobel  Prize 

Give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  of  Alfred  Nobel. 
Tell  about  Nobel's  will,  and  the  various  awards. 

Give  a  history  of  the  awards  for  Literature  since  1907.  Do  you  think 
that,  as  a  rule,  they  have  carried  out  Nobel's  intentions? 

Do  you  think  William  Faulkner  is  qualified  for  a  Nobel  Prize  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  will? 

Read  aloud  Faulkner's  brief  speech  on  the  occasion  of  the  Nobel  award. 
Additional  Reading: 

The  Nobel  Prize  Winners  in  Literature,  by  Annie  R.  Marble 


PROGRAM  IX 

INSIDE  ASIA 

India  in  1947,  when  the  British  are  about  to  leave  the  country, 
is  the  setting  for  Christine  Weston's  novel,  The  World  is  a 
Bridge.  As  the  time  for  the  Transference  of  Power  grows  nearer, 
Moslems  and  Hindus  look  at  each  other  with  growing  distrust, 
and  to  the  future  with  mingled  hope  and  dismay.  Tension  rises 
steadily,  and  Anand  the  Hindu  painter,  his  wife  Kiran,  Firoze  the 
Mohammedan  writer  and  intellectual,  and  Vikram  the  young 
Maharaja,  are  forced,  almost  against  their  will,  to  take  sides 
for  the  coming  conflict.  Friends  for  many  years,  their  lives  are 
violently  wrenched  apart  when  religious  and  political  discord 
erupts  into  violence.  But  there  is  romance  as  well  as 
politics  in  the  book.  In  fact,  the  only  values  that  survive  the  storm 
are  the  human  values  of  courage  and  love.  Mrs.  Weston,  who 
grew  up  in  India,  has  painted  a  superb  picture  of  the  country 
and  its  people.  The  sights,  the  sounds,  the  very  smells  seem  to 
come  alive  in  these  pages,  and  the  reader  gains  fresh  insight  into 
a  world  with  which  the  people  of  the  West  are  becoming  more  and 
more  deeply  involved. 

Few  writers  are  better  equipped  to  interpret  the  Orient  to  Oc- 
cidental readers  than  Santha  Rama  Rau.  Daughter  of  the  first 
Indian  Ambassador  to  Japan  and  niece  of  Sir  Benegal  Rau,  she 
was  educated  in  English  boarding  schools  and  at  Wellesley.  In 
Home  to  India  Miss  Rama  Rau  has  described  her  discovery  of  her 
own  country  after  a  girlhood  spent  abroad.  And  now,  in  East  of 
Home,  she  continues  her  explorations — hitch-hiking  through 
Northwest  China,  French  Indo-China,  Siam,  Malaya,  Java  and 
Bali,  and  finding  herself  becoming  increasingly  conscious  of  be- 
ing not  merely  an  Indian  with  a  Western  education,  but  an  Asia- 
tic. With  her  young,  high-spirited  companions,  two  Americans 
and  an  Englishman,  the  author  saw  an  Asia  that  is  off  the  tourist 
track,  but  very  much  alive.  Writing  in  an  easy,  informal  style, 
with  wit  and  sometimes  a  gentle  irony,  Miss  Rama  Rau  des- 
cribes a  people  whose  ancient  traditions  are  kept  alive  in  native 
dramas  and  dances,  but  whose  modern  spirit  is  expressed  in  an 
ardent  desire  for  freedom  from  Western  domination. 
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1.  India  in  Turmoil 

The  World  is  a  Bridge,  by  Christine  Weston 

Give  a  brief  outline  of  the  historical  background  of  the  story. 

What  is  the  origin  of  the  title?  What  is  its  significance  to  the  story? 

Discuss  the  characters  that  interested  you  most.  How  did  the  crisis 
affect  each  of  them? 

The  most  moving  characters  in  the  book  are  Rasula  Hamidullah  and  her 
husband.  Discuss  their  work  for  Indian  independence,  and  the  irony  of  their 
success. 

Santha  Rama  Rau  is  convinced  that  Asia  must  be  allowed  to  find  her 
own  solutions.  Do  you  think  that  events  in  India  since  the  British  with- 
drawal seem  to  justify  her  opinion? 
Additional  Reading: 

Indigo,  by  Christine  Weston 

Passage  to  India,  by  E.  M.  Forster 

2.  East  is  East 

East  of  Home,  by  Santha  Rama  Rau 

Discuss  Miss  Rama  Rau's  background  and  education,  and  give  a  brief 
summary  of  her  earlier  book,  Home  to  India. 

Describe  Japan  as  she  saw  it  in  1947.  What  impression  do  you  get  of 
the  effects  of  the  American  occupation  on  the  Japanese  people? 

Discuss  the  progressive  school  for  Japanese  girls  where  Miss  Rama  Rau 
taught. 

Describe  the  aspects  of  "the  trip"  that  most  interested  you. 

The  author  writes  with  tact  and  humor,  but  the  reader  is  made  uncom- 
fortably aware  of  the  "store  of  bitterness  there  is  in  Asia."  Did  you  find 
that  your  ideas  about  Asia  were  changed  by  reading  East  of  Home? 

Discuss  the  book  as  it  relates  to  the  present  political  situation  in  the 
Orient. 

Additional  Reading: 

Home  to  India,  by  Santha  Rama  Rau 

Popcorn  on  the  Ghiza,  by  Lucy  Herndon  Crockett 


PROGRAM  X 


FOREVER  YOUNG  AND  GAY 

Ever  since  they  wrote  Our  Hearts  Were  Young  and  Gay  the 
names  of  Emily  Kimbrough  and  Cornelia  Otis  Skinner  have  been 
associated  in  the  minds  of  the  reading  public  with  delightfully 
amusing,  light-hearted  writing — the  kind  that  seems  so  artless 
and  is  such  an  art.  In  The  Innocents  from  Indiana  Miss  Kim- 
brough tells  a  story  that  is,  in  essence,  familiar  to  a  great  many 
American  families.  When  Emily  was  eleven  and  Brother  was  five 
the  Kimbroughs  moved  from  Muncie,  where  they  knew  every- 
body and  everybody  knew  them,  to  Chicago.  Father  was  arrested 
for  innocently  picking  flowers  in  Jackson  Park,  and  the  little  girls 
at  Miss  Faulkner's  school  laughed  at  Emily's  Hoosier  accent,  but 
in  spite  of  trials  and  errors  the  family  took  to  big  city  life  with 
gusto.  With  deft,  affectionate  touches  the  author  re-creates  the 
American  scene  of  forty  years  ago,  when  automobiles  were  scarce 
and  erratic,  when  school  girls  wore  huge  hair  ribbons,  and  when 
the  future  stretched  bright  and  secure  before  the  children  of  the 
well-to-do. 

The  thirteen  stories  in  Cornelia  Otis  Skinner's  Nuts  in  May 
are  also  autobiographical,  but  the  time  is  now,  and  the  theme  is 
the  undignified,  absurd,  embarassing  things  that  can  and  do  hap- 
pen to  the  modern  wife  and  mother.  That  this  wife  and  mother 
happens  to  be  a  distinguished  actress,  a  successful  writer  and  a 
very  beautiful  woman,  makes  her  misadventures  all  the  funnier. 
On  a  visit  to  her  son  at  school  Miss  Skinner  wears  tweeds ;  the 
other  mothers  are  in  mink.  When  she  takes  off  her  galoshes  her 
shoes  come  with  them,  and  at  luncheon  her  son  hisses  at  her  not 
to  laugh  so  loudly.  What  even  moderately  sensitive  parent  has 
not  been  conscious  of  her  child's  agony  of  shame  when  his  world 
is  invaded  by  an  adult  who  belongs  to  him?  And  what  feminine 
reader  does  not  have  the  reassuring  feeling  that  "If  these  ridic- 
ulous things  can  happen  to  Cornelia  Otis  Skinner,  I  shouldn't 
mind  so  much  when  they  happen  to  me."  As  an  antidote  for 
everywoman's  inferiority  complex  Miss  Skinner  is  deservedly 
popular.  And  with  her  fine  sense  of  comedy,  her  unfailing  ability 
to  select  the  right  word,  and  the  perfect  phrase,  she  is  a  humorist 
of  real  distinction. 
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1.    Yesterday  in  Chicago 

The  Innocents  from  Indiana,  by  Emily  Kimbrough 

Give  a  brief  sketch  of  Miss  Kimbrough's  life  and  earlier  writing. 

Describe  Chicago  as  it  was  in  the  early  1900's. 

Contrast  family  life  of  the  period  with  family  life  today. 

Give  a  summary  of  the  book.  Tell  or  read  aloud  some  of  the  more  amus- 
ing incidents. 

Show  some  of  the  illustrations  to  the  audience. 

Discuss  the  author's  style.  What  is  it  that  makes  her  seemingly  effort- 
less writing  so  effective? 
Additional  Reading: 

How  Dear  to  My  Heart,  by  Emily  Kimbrough 

Our  Hearts  Were  Young  and  Gay,  by  Cornelia  Otis  Skinner  and  Emily 
Kimbrough 

2.    EVERYWOMAN  KNOWS 

Nuts  in  May,  by  Cornelia  Otis  Skinner 

Describe  Miss  Skinner's  family  background.  (Family  Circle  is  the 
story  of  her  famous  parents.) 

Discuss  her  life,  her  career,  and  her  earlier  writing. 

Give  a  resume  of  your  favorite  story  in  Nuts  in  May,  and  read  aloud 
passages  that  seem  to  you  particularly  amusing. 

Discuss  Miss  Skinner  as  a  humorist. 

Mention  the  illustrations  of  Alajalov,  and  their  contribution  to  the  text. 
Show  some  of  them  to  the  audience. 

Additional  Reading: 

Family  Circle,  by  Cornelia  Otis  Skinner 
That's  Me  All  Over,  by  Cornelia  Otis  Skinner 


PROGRAM  XI 


OF  TRAGEDY  AND  HOPE 

The  martyrdom  of  the  Jews  of  Warsaw  during  the  German 
occupation  of  Poland  might  have  been  almost  forgotten  by  a 
world  accustomed  to  horrors,  if  John  Hersey  had  not  written 
his  powerful  novel,  The  Wall.  The  Nazis  were  determined  to 
destroy  not  only  all  the  Jews,  men,  women,  and  children,  but 
every  trace  of  their  culture,  because  the  Jews,  with  their  ancient 
civilization,  represented  the  religious  and  moral  values  to  which 
Nazism  was  savagely  opposed.  Crowded  inside  the  walls  of  the 
ghetto,  half  a  million  people  waited  for  death  in  gas  chambers 
and  furnaces,  by  disease,  or  by  massacre.  And  in  his  diary 
Noach  Levinson,  the  historian,  tries  to  keep  a  record  of  every 
detail  of  Jewish  life  during  the  three  years  before  the  com- 
munity is  completely  wiped  out.  Through  his  day-by-day  ac- 
count we  see  these  doomed  men  and  women,  the  heroes  and  the 
cowards,  the  strong  and  the  weak — all  caught  in  a  flaming 
drama  of  destruction.  And  when,  during  a  lull  in  a  last  des- 
perate battle  against  German  tanks  and  guns,  Levinson  and  his 
friends  talk  about  what  has  made  their  lives  worth  living,  we 
are  reminded  of  the  indestructable  quality  of  the  human  spirit. 

Young  Hearts,  by  David  Maletz,  is,  in  a  way,  an  antidote  to 
the  events  described  in  The  Wall.  This  "first  genuine  modern 
Israeli  novel  to  be  presented  in  English"  is  a  story  of  Jews  in 
their  new  nation — men  and  women  who  have  left  their  homes  in 
Europe  to  build  a  homeland  free  from  discrimination  and  op- 
pression. Hannah  and  Menahem,  two  young  colonists  from 
Eastern  Europe,  are  citizens  of  a  communal  settlement.  And 
through  their  eyes  we  see  these  twentieth  century  pioneers  in 
their  struggle  against  the  Arabs  and  the  soil,  against  the  irrita- 
tions of  life  in  a  collective,  and  the  haunting  memories  of  the 
past.  The  book  describes  very  frankly  the  problems  and  frus- 
trations that  beset  the  settlers,  but  it  ends  on  a  note  of  triumph 
as  they  are  welded  together  by  their  love  of  the  land  and  by  the 
very  discomforts  they  share  in  common.  This  is  not  an  impor- 
tant or  even  a  well-constructed  novel  but  the  author,  who  has 
been  a  member  of  just  such  a  communal  settlement  since  1922, 
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has  given  a  vivid  and  undoubtedly  honest  picture  of  one  of  the 
most  significant  experiments  in  living  of  our  time. 

1.  Men  Facing  Death 

The  Wall,  by  John  Hersey 

Discuss  the  author  and  his  earlier  books. 

Discuss  briefly  the  historical  background  of  The  Wall. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  author's  device  of  having  the  itory  told  in 
the  diary  of  one  of  his  characters?  Does  it  add  to  the  reality  of  the 
narrative? 

Describe  some  of  the  leading  characters  in  The  Wall.  Tell  their  stories 
and  show  how  they  respond  to  suffering  and  danger.  Do  these  people  seem 
leal  to  you? 

Discuss  William  L.  Shirer's  observation  that  The  Wall  may  be  read 
not  only  as  the  story  of  a  particular  group  of  people  in  a  particular 
situation,  but  also  as  a  noble  and  moving  account  of  Man  facing  catastrophe. 

Tell  or  read  aloud  several  incidents  that  seem  to  you  most  moving  or 
dramatic. 

What  do  you  consider  the  underlying  theme  of  the  book? 
Do  you  feel  that  this  is  a  great  novel?  Why? 
Additional  Reading  : 

Hiroshima,  by  John  Hersey 

2.  They  Begin  Again 

Young  Hearts,  by  David  Maletz 

Give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  Israel. 

Describe  life  in  the  collective  settlement:  the  dangers,  hardships,  the 
lack  of  privacy.  Contrast  the  lives  of  these  settlers  with  the  lives  of  the 
American  pioneers. 

Discuss  some  of  the  people  in  Young  Hearts',  their  motives  for  coming 
to  Palestine,  the  problems  of  adjustment  to  agricultural  and  communal 
life  in  a  new  country. 

Mr.  Maletz  has  been  criticized  by  some  of  his  countrymen  for  showing 
the  seamy  side  of  life  in  Israel.  Do  you  feel  that  he  gives  an  honest  por- 
trayal of  the  kvutzah,  showing  the  tensions  and  difficulties  as  well  as  the 
compensations  of  community  life? 

Discuss  the  problems  of  Hannah  and  Menahem  in  building  a  happy 
marriage.    Why  are  they  inwardly  rebellious  at  times,  and  how  do  they 
come  at  last  to  accept  conditions  in  the  settlement,  and  to  be  content? 
Additional  Reading: 

Report  on  Israel,  by  Irwin  Shaw 


PROGRAM  XII 


THE  GOOD  LIFE 

Louise  Dickinson  Rich,  whose  earlier  book,  We  Took  to  the 
Woods,  captivated  a  host  of  people  who  like  to  read  about  other 
people's  rugged  lives,  has  written  more  about  her  home  and  her 
friends  in  My  Neck  of  the  Woods.  Since  her  husband's  death 
Mrs.  Rich  has  lived  alone,  remote  from  neighbors  and  modern 
improvements,  but  never  lonely.  In  the  Rangeley  Lake  district 
of  Northern  Maine,  vacation  country  for  hunters  and  fishermen 
in  summer  and  a  wilderness  of  ice  and  snow  in  the  winter,  the 
people  who  stay  "in"  all  the  year  round  learn  to  know  each  other 
intimately.  And  in  her  latest  book  the  author  has  given  a  de- 
tailed and  very  personal  study  of  the  people  of  her  section. 
There  is  the  couple  next  door,  separated  from  Mrs.  Rich  by  only 
two  miles  of  uninhabited  forest;  Cliff  Wiggin,  the  hermit  who 
tried  civilization  for  twenty-five  years  and  didn't  like  it ;  Rienza 
Trimbeck,  the  New  England  spinster  who  enjoyed  her  inde- 
pendence; Frances  Greenwood,  whose  lumberjack  employees 
called  her  "Old  She-Coon"  and  meant  it  as  a  compliment,  and 
other  men  and  women,  living  close  to  the  soil  and  the  seasons, 
and  far  from  the  stress  and  speed  of  the  modern  world. 

Agnes  Rothery  and  her  husband  achieved  the  good  life,  not 
by  escaping  the  world  but  by  embracing  it  with  gaiety  and  zest. 
A  Fitting  Habitation  is  the  story  of  their  happy  married  life, 
and  of  their  homes ;  a  two  room  studio  in  a  Hartford  back  yard ; 
a  farm  house  in  the  Adirondacks;  a  hundred-and-fifty  year  old 
cottage  on  the  campus  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  finally, 
a  modern  house  on  the  outskirts  of  Charlottesville.  Written  with 
humor  and  unabashed  sentiment,  this  pleasant  book  about  pleas- 
ant people  exalts  the  role  of  housewife.  With  infectious  en- 
thusiasm the  author  describes  the  reconstruction  and  decoration 
of  their  various  houses,  the  gardens  she  planned  and  planted 
with  such  loving  care,  the  Siamese  cats,  the  maids  who  became 
devoted  friends,  and  the  big,  informal  parties  for  students  and 
faculty.  A  Fitting  Habitation  is  filled  with  the  smell  of  good 
food,  the  colors  of  flowers  and  fabrics,  and  the  cheerful  bustle 
of  a  sociable  family. 
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1.   A  Home  in  the  Wilderness 

My  Neck  of  the  Woods,  by  Louise  Dickinson  Rich 

Give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  author's  life  and  of  her  earlier  books. 

Describe  the  region  of  which  she  writes.  Tell  something  of  its  p*ast 
history  as  well  as  its  present  status. 

Describe  some  of  the  people  in  the  book;  their  characters  and  their 
lives.    Has  the  author  made  them  seem  real  to  you? 

Describe  the  hardships  and  the  compensations  of  life  in  the  woods. 
What  makes  this  sort  of  life  so  satisfying  to  Mrs.  Rich  and  her  friends? 

Discuss  the  author's  style;  her  humor;  her  skill  in  drawing  scenes  and 
people. 

Select  a  passage  to  read  aloud;  possibly  one  or  both  of  the  final  para- 
graphs in  the  book. 
Additional  Reading: 

We  Took  to  the  Woods,  by  Louise  Dickinson  Rich 

Trending  Into  Maine,  by  Kenneth  Roberts 

2.   A  Series  of  Homes 

A  Fitting  Habitation,  by  Agnes  Rothery 

Give  a  brief  biographical  sketch  of  Agnes  Rothery  and  her  husband. 

Describe  their  four  houses  and  some  of  their  experiments  and  experi- 
ences with  each  house. 

Describe  Charlottesville,  and  the  University  campus. 

How  do  Louise  Dickinson  Rich  and  Agnes  Rothery  resemble  each  other 
in  their  attitude  toward  life?    How  do  they  differ? 

Comment  on  the  author's  style. 

Select  a  passage  or  two  to  read  aloud. 
Additional  Reading: 

The  Joyful  Gardener,  by  Agnes  Rothery 

Virginia  the  Neiv  Dominion,  by  Agnes  Rothery 
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1939.  (2) 


Appleton 

5.00 

Doubleday 

O  D. 

Doubledav 

Simon  and 

Schuster 

3.00 

Knopf 

3.50 

Houghton 

3.50 

Dodd 

3.50 

Dodd 

2.50 

Sloane 

3.75 

Harcourt 

3.00 

Viking 

3.50 

Scribner's 

O  T). 

Appleton- 

Century 

o.p. 

Farrar, 

Straus 

5.00 

Pelican  Books  .60 

LIBRARY  EXTENSION  PUBLICATIONS 


VOLUME  XV 

North  Carolina  Writers.    Walter  Spearman.    October  1949.    No.  1 
Thomas  Wolfe:  Carolina  Stuaent.  Agatha  B.  Adams.  January  1950.  No.  2 
$1.00 

Adventures  in  Reading,  24th  Series.  Mary  Cutler  Hopkins.  April  1950.  No.  3 
The  South  in  Biography.  Emily  Bridgers.  July  1950.  No.  4 

VOLUME  XVI 

Modern  French  Literature  in  Translation.   Jacques  Hardre.    October  1950. 
No.  1 

Paul  Green  of  Chapel  Hill.  Agatha  B.  Adams.  January  1951.  No.  2 

Cloth  bound,  $2.00;  Paper,  $1.00 
Adventures  in  Reading,  25th  Series.  Mary  Cutler  Hopkins.  April  1951.  No.  3 
Other  People's  Lives,  Tivelfth  Series.  Cornelia  S.  Love.  July  1951.  No.  4 

VOLUME  XVII 

American  History  through  Historical  Novels.  Walter  Spearman.  October 
1951.  No.  1 


Subscription  per  volume,  $2.00;  to  residents  of  North  Carolina,  $1.50. 

Single  copies,  75  cents  each;  in  North  Carolina,  50  cents  each. 

Exceptions:  Thomas  Wolfe  and  Paul  Green,  as  noted  above. 

Numbers  published  before  1950  are  50  cents  each;  in  North  Carolina,  25 
cents  each. 

Frequency  of  publication  was  reduced  from  six  to  four  a  year,  beginning 
January  1950. 

Send  for  list  of  previously  published  Library  Extension  Publications. 


Library  Extension  Department 
University  of  North  Carolina  Library 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


